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FOLK CONCEPTS IN THE NOVELS OF THOMAS WOLFE 


by 
John Miller Maclachlan 


Of modern American novelists Thomas Wolfe provides the best 
’ possible material for a concluding discussion of the sociological 
aspects of realistic fiction.! This follows because he is almost the 
perfect demonstration that a novelist may develop in his books both 
philosophical issues and psychological analyses while paying full 
attention to the cultural influences which affect his major characters. 
As a matter of fact, it might even be said that he demonstrates how 
such cultural emphasis may give to a narrative a poetic quality and 
dramatic strength not otherwise attainable. 

It is the good fortune of the student of southern culture that 
Wolfe’s folk origins lay in the Appalachians, and that he had the 
intellectual stamina to be challenged, rather than thwarted, by his, 
own early failure to adjust himself to the attitudes and values of 
his people. For it was this failure which led into the self-searchings, 
the ponderings, the unending quest for a sense of spiritual establish-. 
ment that must be regarded as the main urge of his literary career. 
The whole problem of his life, itself the problem of his writing, 
turned upon issues engendered in his childhood and adolescence, 
and the triumphant finale of You Can’t Go Home Again is an af- 
firmation that he had accomplished its solution. So it is that the 
very essences of the whole series of novels are triturated from the 
folk life of Old Catawba. 

We shall see that the folk of Wolfe are not the wraiths of balladry 
any more than they are the wooden figures of Campbell’s Southern 
Highlander. His narratives are realistic, written in a fashion mid- 


* This is the third of a series of articles dealing with American realism. The 
first, “Folk and Culture in the Novels of Erskine Caldwell,” appeared in the 
SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, Vol. IX, (June, 1945), Pp. 93-101. The second, 
“William Faulkner and the Southern Folk,” appeared in idem, Vol. IX, (Septem- 
ber, 1945), pp. 153-167. 
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way between the naturalistic and the sensationist, and accordingly 
the folk culture he represents is first of all that one which in his own 
time he saw, and with his own eyes. The elder culture out of which 
this contemporary folk came, recalled through a dozen old men and 
women, occurs always as a reminder of the inexorable process of 
cultural change in which all men are caught. 

The unfamiliar reader must be warned against misunderstanding 
Wolfe’s picturization of the mountain people. His attitude towards 
them is of deep respect and an equally deep affection. One finds in 
his treatment of the dramatic passages of their lives a harshness 
amounting sometimes to brutality, a hard and unrelenting spirit 
around which are entwined the minutiae of living, but one must not 
mistake all this for a condemnation of the people represented. The 
whole crescendo of his last works indeed celebrates the realization 
of human worth contained in just such a representation. 

Unfortunate though it may be, isolated or insulated peoples do 
not survive or prosper through what outlanders might regard as 
their admirable qualities. There is, instead, a pragmatic test: the 
necessities of place and time set their own value upon traits and 
characteristics, a value measured in the fact of survival; moreover, 
the persistence of such traits and characteristics follows cultural 
and sociological principles, not those on the one hand of ethical 
idealism or on the other of esthetics. Accordingly the “lag” of folk 
eultures may and often does outrage the sensibilities of those who 
are tuned to a more recent and urban scale, and the folk culture may 
in this sense, while possessing ultimate human quality, still have 
many “bad” aspects. 

Again it is true that many of us have been guilty of the most 
glaring anachronism in our assumptions about folk culture in general 
and the culture of the Appalachians in particular. That is, we have 
fixed in our minds a stereotype of the culture of the grandparents, 
a configuration of things past as we imagine them to have been. 
Doing so we become lost in the picturesque, and lose power to see, 
much less to understand, the real folk order. 

The theme of the narrative pursued through Look Homeward, 
Angel (1929), Of Time and the River (1935), The Web and the 
Rock (1939), You Can’t Go Home Again (1940), and episodically 
in The Hills Beyond (1941) and From Death to Morning (1935) was 
too great to be called, as it has been, merely autobiography. Auto- 
biographical the books indeed all are, as Wolfe himself said,? but in 


*In The Story of a Novel, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1936, pp. 20-27. 
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a most especial sense. As Wolfe wrote in a letter to Edward C. 
Aswell: 


“This is of . . . discovery, hence of union with life; 
not . . . of personal revolt, hence of separation from 
life. The protagonist becomes significant not as the 
tragic victim of circumstances, the romantic hero 
in conflict and revolt against his environment, but as a 
kind of polar instrument round which the events of life 
are grouped, by means of which they are touched, ex- 
plained, and apprehended, by means of which they are 
seen and ordered.” 


< 


Moreover, although one may not find in The Story of a Novel or 
elsewhere in Wolfe a word to make it explicit, the figure of Eugene- 
Gant-George Webber-Thomas Wolf is much more than a lost neurotic, v 
more even than genius aware and perplexed in a world of mediocrity. 
Getting lost from his people and way of life, and finding them at last 
again, he is any man who moves out of the assurances of childhood Y 
into the unknowables of sentient maturity. Beyond this universal, 
however, he is still the provincial who has peopled all cities through- 
out the ages since cities began, who forever has found there 


“, .. the evidence of incalculable ruin and suffering... . 
Moreover, in this endless quest and prowling of the 
night through the great web and jungle of the city, I 
saw, lived, felt, and experienced the full weight of 
that horrible human calamity [the “depression”] .. . 
a man whose life had subsided into a mass of shapeless 
and filthy rags . . . within the very shadow, the cold 
shelter, of palatial and stupendous monuments of 
wealth .. . acts of sickening violence and cruelty, the 
menace of brute privilege, a cruel and corrupt authority 
trampling ruthlessly below (sic) its feet the lives of the 
oe the weak, the wretched, and defenseless of the 
ea 


One hastens to say that Wolfe was no “problem” writer. He was 
a man bound to interpret the culture of an epoch and to do # from 
the vantage-point of his origin in an indigenous and integrated 
social structure. In one passage out of The Web and the Rock we 
find together evidence of Wolfe’s sense of this, and of the part played 


*The Hills Beyond, Harper and Brothers, New York, 1941, p. 371. 
“The Story of a Novel, pp. 59-60. 
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cultural orientation: 


“Bone of their bone, blood of their blood, flesh of their 
flesh, by however various and remote a web, he is of 
them, they are in him, he is theirs—has seen, known, 
felt, and has distilled into his blood every wild passion, 
... desire... lust... they have known.... Just as 
his father’s life spoke to him of all things wild and new, 
of exultant prophecies of escape and victory, of triumph, 
flight, new lands, the golden cities—of all that was 
magic, strange, and glorious on earth—so did the life 
of his mother’s people return him instantly to some 
dark, unfathomed place in nature .. .”5 


In sober and plaimly sociological words in “The Men of Old 


Catawba” * Wolfe had his say about the mountain folk: 


° The Web and the Rock; quoted from J. W. Beach, American Fiction, p. 185. 
* From Death to Morning, pp. 201-204. 


“And it has always been the same with the Catawba 
people. Their character has strong Scotch markings: 
they are cautious and deliberate ... great talkers, and 
believe (sic) in prayer and argument... perhaps the 
most immensely conservative people on earth, they 
reverence authority, tradition, and leadership. ... Until 
recent years these people were touched scarcely at all 
by “foreign” immigration, whether from any of the 
other States or from Europe. ... This stock proceeds 
directly from the stock of the early settlers who were 
English, German, and Scotch, particularly Scotch: ... 
Grahams, Alexanders, McRaes, Ramseys, Morrisons, 
Pettigrews, Pentlands, etc. . . . a marked Scottishness 
of physique, a lean, angular, bigboned and loose-jointed 
structure, a long-loping stride, an immense vitality and 
endurance. ... From this it must not be supposed that 
old Catawba is today a magnificent anachronism popu- 
lated with roistering and swashbuckling Elizabethans 
“Singing the very songs their ancestors sang in England 
four centuries ago .. . or with warlike and mad-eyed 
Kelts, chanting the same ballads as when they stormed 
across the border behind the Bruces.” ... No. The 
Catawban of today is not like this, nor would he want 
to be.... During his three centuries there in the wilder- 


‘ness, he has become native to the immense and lonely 


land that he inhabits, during those three centuries he 
has taken on the sinew and color of that earth, he has 
acquired a character, a tradition, and a history of his 
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wn: it is an obscure history, unknown to the world 
and not to be found in the pages of books, but it is a 
magnificent history, full of heroism, endurance, and the 
immortal silence of the earth. It lives in his heart, it 
lives in his brain, it lives in his unrecorded actions; 
and with this knowledge he is content.... The real 
history of Old Catawba is a history of solitude, of the 
wilderness, and of the eternal earth, it is the history 
of millions of men living and dying alone in the wilder- 
ness, it is the history of the billion unrecorded and for- 
gotten acts and moments of their lives; . . . the history 
of millions of men who have lived their brief lives in 
silence upon the everlasting earth, who have listened to 
the earth and known her million tongues, whose lives 
were given to the earth, whose bones and flesh are re- 
compacted with the earth, the immense and terrible 
earth that makes no answer.” 


This long quotation justifies itself by showing beyond question 
Wolfe’s high regard for his people and his sense of the firmness of — 
their cultural establishment in the great hills. It delivers him from 
the cult of quaintness, and it gives substantial background to his 
more colorful treatment of the traumas of the same folk society. 
In a very real sense it marks the point of departure, although he 
was slow to realize as much, of his entire work. Implied here, writ- 
ten between the lines, are all the austere standards and values which 
frightened him in his youth, which drove him out into the world 
where no one finds himself, and all the dignity and strength to which 
he came home. It was the folk-provincial spirit, in the town of 
Altamont, of conformity and finality which drove the sensitive boy 
into himself. His failure to be “normal” in his physical proportions,’ 
combined with that acute awareness of other people’s judgments 
which grows out of inherent sensitivity, became his torment early 
in life. Easy toleration of the divergent is a trait of metropolitan 
cultures, in whose heterogeneity almost all men are somehow dis- 
similar, while the clan, like the tribe, by contrast sees in the simi- 
larity of its kind a warrant of safety. Such a mortal as Tom Wolfe 
could not fail to shake that guarantee, in a very tangible sense to 


* For an explicit statement of the psychic problem of Wolfe’s stature, read 
“Gulliver” in From Death to Morning, pp. 134-49: “So, in ten thousand streets 
and towns and places of the earth, ran the undevisting formula: [that people 
regarded him, in his height, as some sort of p seats —a formula 
that never changed, that was the same forever—and a thet s d the tall and 
lonely man the rren unity of life, and that finally, curiously, in a poignant 
and inexplicable — ve him a faith in man, a belief in man’s fundamental 
goodness, kindliness, and umanity, as nothing else on earth could do. 
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call into question—by the fact of his being—all the accustomed ways 
and the secure patterns of likeness. ¢ 

It is probable that, even beyond careful and sensible training 
in the techniques of “participant observer” cultural research, a 
man’s best preparation for knowing a folk culture is to be born 
into it, to fail of its standards, to resent and hate them, and at last 
in torment to see through the facets of his torture the elemental 
humanity of the people. So doing he experiences whatever is to be 
experienced, stands both within and beyond the pale, can look with 
detachment and with understanding upon both its virtues and its 
faults. These he sees in turn, not simply as virtues or faults, but 
as interwoven parts of a whole fabric, whose texture is one, whose 
substance exceeds that of all its fibres together. 


II 


Wolfe’s mother’s recent death, coming some two months before 
her eighty-sixth birthday, removes from life the most important 
vehicle of both his representation and his understanding of the folk 
of western North Carolina. In his characterizations of her we meet 
both the strengths and the flaws of their ways of life, the pettiness 
in which a folk will to survive must often be expressed together 
with the lambent courage behind it, and the wealth of recollected 
detail that illuminates all. 

The tribe of “Bear” Joyner was her tribe, their ways her ways, 
Wolfe’s fictional father is important as an outlander who brought 
a kind of spiritual devastation with him. He had had two marriages 
—one a concealed “shotgun” affair, followed by a divorce even more 
distasteful than the wedlock it followed; he was a “Yankee” in 
Reconstruction times; his gargantuan earthiness outraged the puri- 
tanism of his inlaws; his confused creative urges led to much shout- 
ing in a quiet place, to much turbulence in a milieu where to be 
steady was the first virtue. Wolfe’s father thus brought into focus that 
aspect of the Scots (and other Celts) which has led a great anthro- 
pologist to call them “the gnarled Latins of the north.” Within the 
Celtic clan culture, in the Scottish Highlands as well as in the south 
of Ireland, one finds together two incompatible insistences—one 
upon the need of a man to live as he will, the other upon the illimit- 
able right of the clan to own and to form him. The clash of these 
impulses can be ultimately excruciating only among folk who have 
carried over into a civilized level the austerities of the clan—or more 
properly here the gens—system of social organization. 
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Tom Wolfe identified himself closely with this difficulty, and for 
a long time it seemed to him insuperable. His strong mother im- 
planted in him a full sense of the clan and its hindering strength; 
his father, an equal awareness that a man who matures must thwart 
that strength. Of these two things the latter is more poetic, more 
colorful, more appealing to an ambitious youth, and of course more 
likely both to develop and to distort him. 

Moreover, Julia’s clan sense gave something invaluable to the 
novelist, a feeling that the smallest events and the least aspects of 
living were important because his people, to whom they occurred, 
were important. Things happening to oneself have a larger dimen- 
sion when one feels oriented in a self-contained society than that 
to which they fall when one is sensible of being a midge in the urban 
multitude. One may keep the proportions of an historic figure in 
the former case, and one’s experiences an appropriate dignity. 

This is no egocentric delusion, for it is surely so that the quality 
of human experience determines, for the artist or the thinker, its 
importance. Indeed the macrocosmic fallacy of the ages has been 
that some kind of externality instead is the determinant, that the 
fame or the notoriety, the wealth or the beauty of the protagonist 
are what give substance to the drama of man and worth to its epi- 
sodes. Hamlet might have been written a peasant without diminish- 
ing the genius of Shakespeare, but one wonders whether as Prince 
of Denmark he did not attract and keep a wider vulgar following. 
If Wolfe’s self-dramatization rested upon a prior dramatization of 
his people, it is of the greatest worth to observe how the combina- 
tion magnifies and even exalts the stature of the sentient man, and 
proves that the spiritual-intellectual dimensions of human life re- 
side in the apprehension of events, rather than in the events them- 
selves. 

And again, if out of his father’s poetic self Wolfe drew a will to 
assert and to hold to great sweeping ways of thought, it was out 
of the mother and her cherishing of all the clan details of event and 
kinship that he got the substance of his literary career. Against 
the rich fabric of her clan life Piggy Logan’s Circus * becomes most 
truely inane, the fatuities of metropolitanism most painful. One 
who reads together the record of George Webber’s affair with Esther 
Jack and the revelation of his father’s doings in “The Web of Earth” ® 
senses a febrile confusion in the son’s metropolitan life and misdeeds 


“You Can’t Go Home Again, pp. 273-283. 
* From Death to Morning, pp. 212-302. 
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which is balanced against something far stronger in the father’s 
waywardness. To say that this difference lies in a subjective evalu- 
ation by the novelist himself is merely to acknowledge his greater 
regard for the clan-world than for the cosmopolitan. 

One comes full face into this regard in a tripartite essay, “Old 
Man of the Tribe,” 1° “The Great Schism” and its sequel “How Certain 
Joyners Went to Town.” First Wolfe sketches in “Bear” Joyner, 
founder of the tribe. Then: 


“In the century since old Bear Joyner’s time, there 
have been some thousands of his name who have been 
dwellers in these hills. Some have been mountain folk, 
bowed down by poverty, who never learned to write, 
or to construe in print, their names. Others have been 
half-literate. Others have had the rudiments of educa- 
tion. Still others have risen in the world. . . lawyers, 
doctors, business men .. . a preacher here and there. .. . 
The Joyners have always been “individualists.” But so 
are all mountain folk. Yet other mountain folk are 
individualistic more convenably. Most mountain folk 
are individuals within the narrow frame of a conven- 
tion. True, they will go their own way, make their 
own law, “take nothing off any man’—but all this 
follows a close code. They are clannish, suspicious of 
the strange, world-lost, mistrustful of the outerworld, 
conformant, really, in their non-conforming. For even 
when they go their way and kill their man, they are un- 
questioning of the special law of their own world... . 
In this respect the Joyners were all different from their 
neighbors, and the pattern of divergence was set by the 
founder of the clan.... At a later time, as has al- 
ready been stated, the genealogists tried to account for 
Zacariah Joyner’s distinction by tracing his line back to 
the Middle Ages. It was no use. The answer lay 
closer home. For no one ever really knew where his 
father came from. And it did not matter. Old Bear 
Joyner came from the same place, and was of the same 
kind, as all the other people in the mountains. But he 
was a man who learned to read. And there is the core 
of the whole mystery.” !! 


One should no more take this for straight and explicit genealogy 
than one should take the doings of Gant-Webber for plain auto- 
biography. The tribe of Joyner is in part transcribed from Julia 


* The Hills Beyond, pp. 211-263. 
“The Hills Beyond, pp. 220-221. 
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the culture as he saw it. 


Wolfe’s recollections and Tom’s own, but only in part. Intellectually 
larger is the segment of the tribal panorama which is apocryphal, 
because here it is that the novelist inserts the traits and the individ- 
uals needed to make a full philosophical-esthetic representation of 


One could begin to cite here a thousand passages, brief episodes 
in many instances, in which the great and the small traits of Wolfe’s 
folk society are made explicit. In the searing under-emphasis of the 
murder scene in “The Return of the Prodigal,” 1 the magnificent 
humor of the mule-trade in From Death to Morning," in the artful 
rambling of “The Web of Earth” “ perhaps more than in any other 
single tale Wolfe wrote, one discovers distilled essences of the culture 
of his place and time. Quotation, however, could not accomplish 
anything more than a censal count of his reliance upon those essences 
for his whole meaning as a novelist. To gain any feeling of the 


matter one must read the cycle itself, with a foresense of the import 


of the people, the tribe, to the novelist. 


Celebrated as the novelist of the individual, and properly, Wolfe 
nevertheless realized, the more fully as he matured, that neither his 
fictional alter ego nor himself as a writer could be viewed apart 


from the magnificent construct of his tribe.'® 


“That was a giant web in which I was caught, the 
product of my huge inheritance—the torrential recol- 
lectiveness, derived out of my mother’s stock, which 
became a living, million-fibered integument that bound ° 
me to the past, not only of my own life, but of the very 
earth from which I came, so that nothing in the end 
escaped from its inrooted and all-feeling explorative- 
ness. ... The forgotten moments and unnumbered 
hours came back to me with all the enormous cargo of 
my memory, together with lost voices in the mountains 
long ago, the voices of the kinsmen dead and never seen, 
and the houses they had built and died in, and the 
rutted roads they trod upon, and every unrecorded mo- 
ment that Aunt Maw had told me of the lost and obscure 
lives they led long, long ago. So did it all revive in the 
ceaseless pulsings of the giant ventricle, so did the plant 
go back, stem by stem, root by root, and filament by 


* The Hills Beyond, pp. 126-129. 


** Pp. 195-201. 
** Death to Morning, pp. 212-304. 


which are observed. 


**In sociological jargon, a “construct” is an artificial representation which 
resembles most of a series of phenomena more than does any single one of those 
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filament, until it was complete and whole, compacted of 
the very earth that had produced it, and of which it was 
itself the last and living part.” 1 


So it was. The lost loneliness of young Eugene Gant, the not 
quite irretrievable calamities of George Webber, the tumultuous and 
labyrinthine self-searchings of Thomas Wolfe, are at last parts of 
a whole. That whole, in turn, flows out upon time as a river, and 
is the poetic recollection, the inmost realization, of the worth and 
strength and the ugliness and the beauty of a people, a folk. 


Ill 


Wolfe’s German exploration brought about much of the change 
of his viewpoint to be found in You Can’t Go Home Again. Largely 
as always through his own unaided vision, but in part through the 
eyes of his sentient friends in that country and those of the Ameri- 
cans with whom he discussed Naziism, he made at last two discoveries 
which would have borne even richer fruit if he had lived longer. 
The first of these was in the immediate line of this discussion: 
namely, that he saw how a folk culture possessed of many virtues 
may nevertheless become the instrument of oppression. 


“Hitlerism, he saw, was a recrudescence of an old bar- 
barism. Its racial nonsence and cruelty, its naked wor- 
ship of brute force, its suppression of truth and resort 
‘to lies and myths, its ruthless contempt for the individ- 
ual, its anti-intellectual and anti-moral dogma that to 
one man alone belongs the right of judgment and de- 
cision . . . —each of these fundamental elements of 
Hitlerism was a throwback to that fierce and ancient 
tribalism which had sent waves of hairy Teutons swoop- 
ing down out of the north to destroy the vast edifice 
of Roman civilization.... But this spirit was not con- 
fined to Germany. It belonged to no one race. It wasa 
terrible part of the universal heritage of man... 
wherever ruthless men conspired together for their own 
ends, wherever the rule of dog-eat-dog was dominant, 
there it bred... .” 17 


This harsh fact he saw not merely in the long historical sense 
in which it has been seen by commentators on German culture from 
Tacitus to Lord van Sittart, but also in a more direct and compulsive 


You Can’t:'Go Home Again, pp. 740-741. 
Loc. cit., p. 705-706. 
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fashion. There is implicit throughout his treatment of the “tradi- 
tional” (which is to say folk) elements in modern German culture 
the recognition that they transmute into modern values much of 
feudalism and the tribalism which preceded it. Scenes such as the 
beerhall episode, the terribly ironic pictures of middle-class Germans 
on the Paris-bound train, and the conversations in which he attempted 
to protect his work against the prevailing teutonic misconceptions— 
all these, with the context in which they are imbedded, make a 
gigantic denunciation not merely of Hitlerism but instead of the 
kulturgeist whose most deeply pathological expression Hitler ad- 
vanced. 

Beyond even the disquiet produced in Wolfe by the ugliness of 
this culturally induced paranoia was its demonstration to him that 
the past of a people may in modern circumstances become the most 
treacherous and deadly weapon against men of cultural quality. 
Those who emulate the past, like those who imitate a distinctive 
artist, are more likely to seize upon palpable faults than upon rela- 
tively impalpable and more difficult virtues. 

It is easy to reproduce in one’s own time the concretions of eth- 
nocentric fury, archaic injustices whose age gives them a poetic 
aura, arrant oppressions which take a hue of substantiality from 
the centuries of their existence. These are the forces in a folk 
culture which most readily may enter into modern politics and propa- 
ganda, which are quickest to alter the lives of living generations. 
Undiscriminating sentimentality is therefore not to be trusted; it 
is to be feared. Only realistic and affirmative awareness of the 
tones and overtones of folk cultures can make them safely creative. 
He who would go home again, spiritually, must do so without for- 
getting the turbulence of the earth beyond the hills of Altamont. 

Wolfe’s intellectual quality is shown by the fact that nothing in 
his earlier writings runs seriously counter to these realizations. His 
interpretations of the folk life of Catawba do not appear anywhere 
to rationalize wrongdoing, perhaps precisely because they are no- 
where—in the lesser sense—romantic. The student of the relation- 
ship between method and philosophy in the artist cannot find any- 
where in American fiction a better illustration of how a technique, 
even a galloping one, may protect its artist against becoming mere- 
tricious. 

The second accomplishment brought to fullness by Wolfe’s last 
European trip is more properly a subject for the philosopher, or even 


the political scientist, than for the sociologist. Briefly, it was a 
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' realization, in immediate and direct experience, of the responsibilities 
of the artist in a world of grave ferments. However, one must point 
out that the very title of the last complete work, You Can’t Go Home 
Again, turns a reader back towards the distant mountains of Catawba, 
towards the folk from whom the novelist came. His eloquent 
“letter to Fox,” which one may see as his artistic legacy, is at bottom 
and affirmation of the faith and of the integrity of the folk. Much 
effort is spent in that work and in Of Time and the River to expose 
the artificiality of metropolitanism, to lament what happens to man 
when he is cut off from the strong earth of a province. If there is 
any theme which permeates the posthumous The Hills Beyond, it is 
this one. “Going home again” for Thomas Wolfe meant rising to 
a level of intellectual maturity and esthetic perception which made 
at last of his boyhood frustrations, and of the folk world in which 
they were endured, the richest and most loved parts of a life. 


EAST TEXAS HUNTING WINDIES 
by 
Haldeen Braddy 


The tall tale is a distinctive type of folklore. Ordinarily anec- 
dotal in form, it may be a piece of pure fiction or an exaggeration 
of an actual happening. With respect to subject and locale, the 
“windy” is less limited: its plot may involve any kind of topic either 
realistic or imaginary, its setting be anywhere at all. The “windies” 
narrated below have East Texas for their scene and hunters and 
hunting for their subject. If they possess any special importance, 
it is that the incidents compose a sequence, inasmuch as a principal 
character, the hunter, is concerned throughout. 


1. THE BIG BLow 


Once upon a time in the early spring a cyclone struck near the 
little town of Omaha, in a region that is definitely deep East Texas. 
A farmer who lived there on a very hilly and rocky farm was a 
hunter of sorts and owner of a trusty rifle. He said that one night 
a wind blew up that was as hot as seven hundred Indians and that 
by morning the cyclone had turned into a blue black blizzard. He 
and his family started for the storm house in the morning but 
stumbled off the porch and thus fell off the farm—the terrain being 
that hilly. By night they made it back to the storm house; by next 
morning they made it back home. This Texas cyclone, he discovered, 
had blown so hard that it had driven the nail into the wall which 
supported the rifle but had left the rifle hanging there! 


2. THE DELUDED DUCKS 


Sometimes when hunting this farmer used his rifle; sometimes 
he did not. A newcomer to East Texas was much surprised to learn 
this when he first went duck hunting with this hunter. One rainy 
morning the two men set out for the country when the wild ducks 
were flying high. The newcomer carried a rifle, the hunter nothing 
at all. As the rain abated and the sun came out, the newcomer was 
all for firing away. The hunter, however, told him simply to save 
his ammunition and to walk over close to the paved highway. Pretty 
soon the sun came out full blast, creating a mirage effect similar to 
the phenomenon so often seen in West Texas. The ducks which were 
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flying over thought they saw a river below and commenced to dive 
for it. Fifteen minutes later the men were loaded with ducks that 
in diving had broken their necks as pretty as you please. 


3. THE ACE IcE HOLE 


Now this hunter also had a young dog, at this time really a pup, 
which he was interested in training from the bottom up, as it were; 
for he did not wish to start the pup too early with difficult hunting 
assignments. Since there was still ice on Omaha Lake early in the 
spring mornings, he decided to introduce the pup to a special way 
of fishing. First, he cut a round hole in the ice; second, he coated 
the dog’s tail with honey; third, he put the dog’s tail in the ice hole. 
Shortly thereafter the pup began to scramble and then pulled out 
a big bass. Until the weather became too hot for ice to form, the 
hunter and his dog caught many fish in this way. Out of one hole 
they once pulled ten big bass, and accordingly this hole became known 
locally as the ace ice hole. 


4. THE SMART HUNTER 


When summer came, the hunter commenced to think of new tricks 
to teach his growing dog. But he had some difficulty in teaching the 
dog to retrieve squirrels. Often the hunter lost squirrels which fell 
from trees into the water, since a squirrel, as is well known, will 
go to the bottom and drown. Now as for hunting there is one point 
which must alway be remembered: hunting cannot be a success 
unless the hunter is himself smarter than his dog. At last the hunter 
solved the problem. One day the dog treed a squirrel. This time the 
hunter with one hand took dead aim with his ever trusty rifle; with 
the other hand he more slowly cast a stick towards the river. The 
prompt dog immediately jumped for the water, arriving just in 
time to clamp his jaws firmly about the falling squirrel. 


5. THE SMART Birp Doc 


It is said that you cannot teach an old dog new tricks; sometimes 
you need not teach a young dog too many before he catches on. That 
year autumn followed summer according to schedule, and so bird 
season came along. The dog proved a vertiable genius at pointing 
birds; the hunter had the best season of his life. In fact, one time 
he set a record by shooting every bird in the covey. The only oddity 
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is that after the dog had gone into the sparse bushes about Omaha 
Lake to flush the covey, the birds on this occasion did not all fly 
up simultaneously but one by one—at proper intervals of time indeed 
to allow the hunter to reload his old but storm-weathered rifle. Finally, 
when the gun barrel was hot and all the birds dead, the hunter walked 
over to the bushes. There he found that the dog had run the entire 
covey into a hole, had placed his paw over the opening, and then 
nonchalantly had let the birds fly out one by one. 
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FOUR TALES FROM THE FRENCH FOLKLORE 
OF LOUISIANA 


by 
Calvin Claudel 


The four following tales illustrate an interesting intermingling 
of several tale-types in the French folklore of Louisiana. The first 
tale, “Julie Julienne,”! is an Avoyelles version of the lovers’ flight 
theme. This theme seems to be fairly widespread among the French- 
speaking people of this country. A fine version is found in J.-M. 
Carriére’s “La vieille magicienne,” from his Tales from the French 
Folk-Lore of Missouri, No. 15, pages. 80-83. This story seems to 
have been brought over to America by French settlers, as can be 
shown by the second tale, “The Story of the Prince and the Ogre’s 
Daughter.” The latter version, if we accept its authenticity, is 
stated to have been heard in Troyes, France. It is found, as noted 
with the text, among the records of the Louisiana Folklore Society. 
Although the informant is not indicated, it seems plausible to pre- 
sume that the Louisiana narrator himself was a former inhabitant 
of Troyes. At least the style indicates that the teller was better 
versed in French than in English. Also this latter French version 
seems more complete in that it comprises the task motifs leading up 
to the lovers’ flight. The “Julie Julienne” variant preserves the 
essential crisis element, which makes a complete tale in itself. 

The third version, “Little John and the Devil,” 2 collected by Miss 
Corinne Saucier in Avoyelles Parish, whence also comes the first 
variant, makes the background of the tale seem somewhat more 
complex. Here we find the gambling scene with the devil, the tasks, 
the flight and transformations, the hero’s forgetting and remarriage, 
the recognition scene, and his decision to take back his former bride 
when told by the new father-in-law that “an old key is better than 
a new one.” While this tale is broadly similar to “The Prince and 
the Ogre’s Daughter,” it still has too many internal differences to 


*Cf. Calvin Claudel, “Jules and Julienne,” Southern Literary Messenger, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 8-9. 

_ “Corinne Lelia Saucier, Louisiana Folk-Tales and 3 in French Dialects 
with Linguistic Notes (M. A. Thesis, George Peabody College, 1923). This is 
a fine collection of Louisiana French folktales as yet unpublished. It is 
only collection of truly Louisiana French folktales. All other Louisiana col- 
lections have been drawn from Negro informants or informants speaking Negro 
Creole patois, while this one gives us stories from informants of French descend- 
ancy. 
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be considered a direct variant. We are also led to wonder why the 
heroine is named Blancaflor, a Spanish name, and not Blanchefleur. 
If we read J. M. Espinosa’s “Juan Pelotero,” in his Spanish Folk- 
Tales from New Mexico, No. 14, pages 25-27, we find a close variant 
to “Little John and the Devil.” Since there was considerable Spanish 
influence in Avoyelles Parish, we may reasonably assume that the 
latter represents a cross between the French and Spanish variants. 
In fact we find the lovers’ flight theme among the Spanish folklore 
of Delacroix, Louisiana, in the tale, “John and his Big Club.’ * 

The fourth version, “Jack and the Devil,” represents a literary 
rendering of E. A. MclIlhenny’s “Gamblin’ Bill and Gamblin’ Jack,” 
which he collected from the English-speaking Negroes around Avery 
Island, Louisiana. Although his version is in pseudo-Negro dialect, 
it is no doubt genuine in folklore content. It is remarkably close to 
Saucier’s and Espinosa’s versions. There was also considerable 
Spanish influence where Mcllhenny collected his tales, that is, around 
the region of New Iberia. 

It is also interesting to note that this tale group in Louisiana 
also crosses into another tale called “Golden Hair.” * Golden Hair 
saddles a talking mare to flee from a giant. The mare tells him to 
throw magic articles to create obstacles for the pursuing giant. A 
close variant of this tale is found in Carriére’s “Teigneux” (Scald- 
head), No. 16, pages 83-89. 

These few tales will serve to illustrate how folktales cross and 
recross each other, how episodes are lost and others regained. If 
we compare “Julie Julienne” with “Golden Hair,” there is no essen- 
tial similarity, since they represent the outer extremes of the tale 
cycle. Yet if we consider “The Prince and the Ogre’s Daughter” 
as the mean of this group, we find that it has the general pattern 
which may have given rise to the other tale variants.® 


JULIE JULIENNE 


Told by Mrs. A. E. Claudel, 65, Chalmette, Louisiana. This tale is from 
the French folklore of Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana. This tale was recorded in 
the original Avoyelles French dialect July, 1944, and later translated into Eng- 
lish by Calvin Claudel. The record in his possession is Number 40-B. 


*Calvin Claudel, “John and His Big Club,” Journal of American Folklore, 
Vol. 58, No. 229, pp. 210-212. 


“Calvin Claudel, “Golden Hair,” SouTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, Vol. V, 
No. 4, pp. 257-263. 

° Cf. Aarne-Thompson 313, 314, 400; Bolte-Polivka I, 442-448, 498-503; II, 
516-527; III, 406-417; Espinosa 122-125; Boggs 45-46. 
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Once there was a woman who had a girl whom she had raised. 
She and her husband had hired a boy named Jack. Jack was their 
servant around the place. 

Julie Julienne and Jack were in love. The old woman did not 
like this; she was an old devil-woman, a kind of sorceress. She had 
bad ways and did not want Julie Julienne and Jack to go together. 
So Jack said to Julie Julienne, “We’ll run away and get married.” 

They were all set to run away. The old devil-woman had some 
talking peas. So Julie Julienne stole some of these from her and 
carried them to her room, and Jack had said to her that night “You, 
will steal grandpa’s and grandma’s boots and the telescope. We'll 
go get married.” 

Now Julie Julienne took the peas, put three into a saucer. Each 
pea was to answer three times. Then they left. 

After she and her husband had gone to bed, during the night 
the old devil-woman began to wonder. 

“You know,” said she to her husband, “I believe Julie Julienne 
and Jack have left.” 

“Call them.” 

She began to call, “Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman.” 

“Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman.” 

“Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman!”’ 

The pea answered three times. 

“You see,” said the old man, “she’s there. Go to bed, sleep and 
do be still, why don’t you?” 

So she went to sleep again. A little while later she woke up 
again, saying, “I’ll bet whatever you want that Julie Julienne left 
with Jack.” 

“Aw! Call and find out.” 

She began to call, “Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman.” 

“Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman.” 

“Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman!” 


* Tit-maman literally means “little mother,” but it seems to mean “step- 
mother” here. 
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“You see!” scolded the old man. “Go to bed, sleep! Why don’t 
you be still? I’m tired. Go to sleep!” 

She went to bed, slept a while. She awoke again, saying, “I'll 
bet Jack and Julie Julienne are gone.” 

“Call and see!” 

She began calling, “Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman.” 

“Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman.” 

“Julie Julienne!” 

“Tit-maman!” 

“Don’t you hear, she’s there? Go to sleep and keep quiet, I’m 
tired, I must sleep!” 

So the old woman went back to sleep and slept until dawn. She 
awoke and began calling, “Julie Julienne!” 

No answer. 

“Julie Julienne!” 

No answer. 

“Julie Julienne!” 

No answer. 

“She left!” exclaimed the old woman. “Get up. You’ll have 
to go look for them!” 

The poor old fellow got up. He went to look for his boots—no 
boots. He returned to his wife. 

“Ah!” cried she, “that’s one of Julie Julienne’s tricks!” 

He looked for the telescope—no telescope. It was gone, too. 

“You know what you do,” said she. “Go put on your old boots.” 

Eh! he walked through the tall weeds, frip frap, frip frap, so 
much was he hurrying! She had told him to go fast. So frip frap, 
frip frap, went the boots through the grass. 

Now when he had gone far, far, he saw two pretty rosebushes. 
He tried to break some roses off the bushes, but there were too many 
stickers. They stuck his hands; he could not touch them because 
of the sharp thorns and stickers. So he came back. 

“You did not see them?” 

“No, not a thing.” 

“Nothing at all?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“You mean you did not see one single thing!” 

“Why, I saw two rosebushes along the road.” 
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“Aw but! that was they. You should have dug them and brought 
them along!” 

“But how could [ carry them in my hands? There were too many 
thorns. They would have pricked my hands.” 

“Now you will have to return. Take the spade. Go back!” 

He left with the spade, walked and walked. The two rosebushes 
were no longer there. Two pigs were rooting alongside the road. 
He crept up and tried to catch the pigs, calling, “Piggy, piggy, piggy!” 
But not a chance! He returned. The old woman asked, “Did you 
see anything?” 

“I saw two pigs on the roadside. That’s all I saw.” 


“Aw! why that’s they! You should have caught them, led them, 
driven them here!” 


“T couldn’t. I tried. They didn’t want to.” 

“Well, you’ll have to go back! You will take some corn nn try.” 

The poor old fellow left again, calling, “Piggy, piggy, piggy!” as he 
went. But nothing doing; there were no more pigs. There were 
ducks this time—two ducks playing in a pond. He went back home, 
told this to the old woman. 

“Aw now! that was they. Give me the boots, I’ll go myself!” 

She stuffed bread into her pockets and left. When she reached 
the edge of the lake, the two ducks were playing in the water. The 
old woman went this way and that, offering them bread crumbs 
as she put her hand into the water. As the male duck went to eat 
them, the female duck would bite and push him away with a stroke 
of her wing, sending him far away into the middle of the pond. 

“Eh!” cried the old woman, “that’s Julie Julienne! I know her 
rascalities. That’s she!” 

She called, “Cani, cani, cani!’”7 trying to catch them. But every 
time the male went to eat, the female would push him off with her 
wing, sending him far into the middle of the water. 

“Why, that’s they!” 

Finally the old woman had to give up. She left, returning home. 

Jack and Julie Julienne changed back into people. They went 
into the village and got married. They had a big wedding. So the 
last news I heard, Julie Julienne and Jack were together. They 
were married and the old devil-woman was not able to get them. 


*“Duckie” in Avoyelles French dialect. 
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THE STORY OF THE PRINCE AND THE OGRE’S DAUGHTER ® 
Heard in Troyes, Champagne, France. ° 


Once on a time there was a King’s son who lived in his father’s 
house. He was sixteen, and no one would teach him what he wanted 
to know. One day a poor man asked for alms. The king’s son said 
to the servant, “Why do you give this man money?” 

“Because he is poor, my prince.” 

“But why has he none?” 

“Because he is not rich.” 

“Why is he not rich?” 

“Because there are poor people and rich people. Some have money 
and others have none.” 

“How is it that everybody has not money?” 

“Prince, it cannot be otherwise. There will always be poor 
people and rich people.” 

Then the Prince said, “They will not teach me anything. I will 
go away.” 

When he had saved up a little money, he set out. He did not know 
where to go but walked a long time. At night he saw a little house. 
As he was worn out, he went in and found a woman and young girl. 
The woman did not want to take him in. She said, “My friend, 
this is an Ogre’s house. If he finds you, he will eat you.” 

“Madame, I beg of you—I am very tired. Let me sleep here.” 

The woman gave him some supper and a bed. When the ogre 
came in, he said, “I smell fresh meat here.” 

“T have let a lad sleep here. Do not eat him. Here is a calf; 
eat tha’ 

The ogre ate, then went to bed. In bed he said to his wife, “To- 
morrow I will make him work.” 

When the morrow came, he made the lad get up and asked him 
his name. 

“T am called Gauthier.” 

“Well, Gauthier, follow me.” 


* This story was found among some unpublished material and notes left by 
the Louisiana Association of the American Folk-Lore Society, which was founded 
February 8, 1892. The original MS in longhand is to be found at the Howard- 
Tilton Memorial Library, New Orleans, uisiana. The only additions are 
punctuation marks. Doubtful readings are noted. 


® This story is thus headed. The English style seems to indicate a French- 
ing narrator. 
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The ogre took him to the banks of a river, made a small hole in 
the bank and said, “By this evening all the river must have passed 
into this hole.” 1° 

Gauthier started to work, but he did not pour in much water. 
At noon the maiden brought him something to eat. She was called 
Fryonie."! Gauthier said to her, “I am sad, Mam’selle. Your father 
wants me to pour all the river into this hole before night, but I am 
tired already and have only poured in a few buckets. I shall never 
do it.” 

Now Fryonie was a fairy. She said to Gauthier, she said, “By 
virtue of this wand I order the river to dry up.” 

The river dried up at once, to the great astonishment of Gauthier, 
to whom Fryonie said, “Your work is finished. Rest, but do not 
come home till night. Tell my father it is done.” 

When Gauthier came in, the ogre said, “Well, young man, how 
are you getting on?” 

“Tt is all done.” 

“Very good. Eat supper and go to bed.” 

In the night the ogre said again to his wife, “I have more work 
for him tomorrow.” 

The next morning he took him to a tree which he told him to 
cut down. By Fryonie’s help it was done. The next day he took him 
to a bridge over a river when there was a strong wind. He gave 
him a bag of feathers and told him to spread them on the bridge 
‘ without getting one wet. While he spread four, six blew away. He 
was in despair. Fryonie helped him again. The next night the ogre 
told his wife, “I have no more for the lad to do. Tomorrow I will 
eat him.” 

When Fryonie heard this, she called Gauthier, took a mule, and 
they started together. Before leaving she put two beans in the fire 
and said to them, “My little beans, answer for me, till you are 
cooked.” 

Soon after they had set out, Fryonie’s mother awakened her 
husband, “Good man, I had a dream.” 


* This is the beginning of the task situation; which goes far back into 
Roman mythology, as in the story of Hercules. An interesting variant of this 
is found in Joseph M. Carriére’s Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri, 
in the story, “Le Roué des Giants,” pp. 194-195. 

“ Other possible readings are “Frionie,” “Foynie” or “Froyni.” It is com- 
parable to the name “Finette,” found in Lilian Gask’s “Yvon and Finette,” from’ 
her Fairy Tales from Many Lands. In this latter story we also find the task 
motif well developed and a similarity between the two stories. , 
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“What did you dream?” 

“That Gauthier is carrying off Fryonie.” 

“Then, Tite-Mére, call them.” 

The mother called Fryonie. “Mama,” answered one bean. 

She called Gauthier. “Madame,” went the other. 

This happened twice. The third time they did not answer; they 
were all cooked. ‘She went to look at the beds and found them empty. 
“Get up,” she said to the ogre; “put on your magic boots and look 
for them.” 

He went off as hard as he could. Fryonie saw him coming and 
turned the mule into a garden, Gauthier into a rose tree, and herself 
into a bee. The ogre lay down under the rose tree, and the bee 
hummed in his ear. He went back. 

“Where are they?” said the wife. 

“I could not find them.” 

“What did you see?” 

“Only a garden I had never seen before, a rose tree and a bee.” 

“Stupid, they were there! Start again!” 

When Fryonie saw him coming again, she turned the mule into 
a pillar,!® Gauthier into a picture and herself a Lapp.!4 

“My good fellow, have you seen a pretty girl and a strapping lad 
pass this way?” 

“Oh, they are very so far on,” said the Lapp. 

Back went the ogre. When he told his story, the wife cried, “You 
are a great idiot! Give me your boots; I will find them.” 

When Fryonie saw her mother coming, she feared mischief, for 
she told Gauthier, “Mother is much sharper than father.” 

However, she turned the mule into a stream, Gauthier a bird 
and herself into a duck. The mother came up and cried, “Fryonie, 
come home!” 

“Quack, quack, quack,” was the answer. 

“T know it is you. You must come home.” 

“Quack, quack, quack.” 

“T have your wand—if you will not come back, you shall never 
be a girl again.” 


“ “Little mother,” “stepmother.” Cf. Titmaman in “Julie Julienne.” 

‘* Another reading is “pillion.” 

“* The correct reading for this seems to be “Lapps” or “Lapp,” who would 
be an inhabitant of Lapland, very Mongolian and hence different from average 
person. The MS is of poor paper and very blurred. 

*® Possibly “boat.” 
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Then Fryonie said, “I will come home if you will promise to let 
Gauthier get away, for father will eat him.” 

The mother promised. Gauthier went home to his father, who 
was very glad to see him. But he fell sick, and nothing would do 
him good. 

Fryonie got tired of home and engaged as a laundry maid in 
the palace. 

The doctors said Gauthier must be amused. The wittiest prin- 
cesses did their best but failed. Lots of other ladies did all they 
knew but with no better success. By way of a joke someone in the 
King’s hearing said, “Try the laundry maid.” 

- When they said, “What is the use of a laundry maid’s trying 
when princesses have failed?” the king said, “Try; she can do no 
worse.” 

At once when Fryonie came to the Prince’s room, there appeared 
a stream, a boat and a little duck that said, “Quack, quack.” The 
king thought he was dreaming, but his son began to laugh and cried 
out, “This is my Fryonie; it is one of her tricks.” 

The doctor was astounded. Fryonie reappeared as a girl. Gauthier 
covered her with kisses, and the doctor pronounced him cured. The 
king asked the hand of Fryonie in marriage. The ogre no longer 
wanted to eat Gauthier, and so they were married and lived happily. 


LITTLE JOHN AND THE DEVIL 


Little John had played cards with the devil and had lost one year 
of his time. So the devil had told him to come the next morning 
early, he would give him work for one year. ‘ 

_ Early next morning Little John knocks at the door. The devil 
says, “Who’s there?” 

Little John replies, “It’s I, Little John, who comes to begin his 
work.” 

“Well,” he says, “there, Little John, here is an axe. I have a 
forest. I want you to cut it down for me and make a wasteland of it.” 

So Little John took the axe, reached the place and began crying. 
At noon the devil sent his daughter, Blancaflor to take him his din- 
ner. When she arrived, she found him crying. She says to him, 
“Why are you crying?” 

He says, “I lost a year of my time with your father. I’m done 
for. I must clear away all the forest, and I can’t do it.” 

She says to him, “Take heart, dine, and lie upon my knees.” 


. 
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So he dined and lay upon her knees. She had a little wand and 
says, “By the virtue of my little wand, let this forest be changed 
into a wasteland, according to papa’s wish.” As she spoke, it all 
changed according to the devil’s wish. “Well,” she says, “now to- 
morrow morning you will come show him your work and ask for 
more. He will invite you inside, but don’t goin. Tell him you came 
to find out your next task.” 

So the next morning Little John knocked at the devil’s door. The 
devil says, ““Who’s there?” 

Little John answers, “It is I, Little John, your hired hand. I 
came to show you the work and get more to do.” 

“Why,” he says, “Little John, you are early! Come in, you will 
drink a cup of coffee. 

‘He answers, “No, I want to know my job, so I can get started.” 

“Well,” the devil says, “there, here is a feather mattress. Go 
empty it over the wasteland, scatter the feathers about and gather 
them all up again. Put them back into the ticking without losing 
a single one and bring it back to me tomorrow.” 

He left. When he arrived, he emptied out and around all the 
feathers. He sat upon the ground and began to cry. Now Blanca- 
flor arrived with his breakfast. She says, “What’s the matter with 
you? Why are you crying again?” 

“Well,” he says, “Blancaflor, you saved me once, but this time I’m 
lost.” 

Then she says, “Eat your breakfast and lie upon my lap. By 
the power of my little wand let the featherbed be gathered up and 
put inside the ticking without a feather’s being lost, as papa wishes.” 

The feathers are gathered up and put inside the featherbed, 
as the devil wishes. Blancaflor says to him, “Little John, you will 
go still earlier tomorrow and you are going to knock at the door. 
He is going to ask who’s there. Say it is Little John, your hired 
hand, who comes to bring you your work and ask for more.” 

Little John did as Blancaflor had told him. The devil says, 
“Come in, Little John.” 


“No, thanks, I want my work, so I can get back,” replies Little _ 


John. 
“Well, Little John, I have two rivers that flow into the sea. I 
want you to change the place, putting one into the other’s place.” 
Little John leaves and reaches the place, beginning to cry again. 
“Well,” she says, “Little John, that’s nothing. Take breakfast 
and lie on my lap.” 


t 

] 
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“Blancaflor, you have saved me twice, but you are not capable 
this third time. I’m lost.” 

So he lay down on her lap and she said, “By the virtue of my little 
wand, let these rivers be changed around, according to papa’s wish.” 
And they were changed place. Blancaflor says to Little John, “To- 
morrow morning you must be earlier than ever before. You will 
knock at the door. He will press you to come in, but don’t go in.” 

Little John arrived very early and knocked at the door—kum, 
kum! The devil says, “Why, you are early, Little John! Come in 
drink a cup of coffee.” 

Little John says, “No, thanks, I want to finish with my work, to 
return to my parents.” 

The devil says, “Little John, I have a clarinet that has been lost 
seven years. I want you to go fetch it for me. If you find it for 
me and bring it to me as new as the day on which it was lost, your 
time will be ended. I have three daughters. I'll give you one in 
marriage, your choice. 

So Little John left. He reaches the edge of the sea, sits down 
and begins crying again. Afterwhile Blancaflor came and says, 
“Are you crying again?” 

Little John answers, “O Blancaflor, you’ve saved me three times 
but this time you cannot. I’m lost.” 

She says, “Oh, that’s nothing, Little John. There is your break- 
fast. Eat it and lie on my lap. By the power of this little wand let 
papa’s clarinet be found and taken to him just as he wants it.” 

She says to Little John, “Little John, you must cut me into pieces, 
throw me into the sea and gather my blood in a gourd. Then you 
will call together all the pieces of my body, which you have thrown 
into the sea, and you will stick them together for me with my blood, 
as they come to you. Don’t forget a single piece.” 

“Ah,” he says, “No, I cannot do that after you have been so good 
to me.” 

She says, “But you must.” 

So he began to cut her up and gather her blood in a gourd. He 
threw the pieces into the sea and then began to call them back. The 
last piece to come back was a hand. It came with the clarinet. He 
had forgotten a finger. She says, “Little John you’ve forgotten one 
of my fingers. Papa promised you a daughter in marriage. He 
will have each one of us pass her hand through a crack. Me, I am 
going to slip through it my hand with the finger missing.” 
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The next morning Little John knocks at the devil’s door. The 
devil says, “Who’s there?” 

Little John answers, “It is I, Little John, who came to bring you 
your clarinet.” 

The devil says, “Come in, Little John, I promised you a daughter 
in marriage. I’ll give you your pick. I am going to have them slip 
their hand through the crack, and the one you touch will be yours.” 

Little John touched the one who had the finger cut off, Blancaflor. 
He says, “Little John you have the choicest among my daughters, 
but I promised her to you. I am going to keep my promise.” 

So they got married. Blancaflor says to Little John, “We must 
leave tonight because papa will eat us tomorrow if we stay. He has 
a pair of boots that make three leagues a step and a mule that goes 
seven leagues each step. Put on the three-league boots and we are 
going to get upon the seven-league mule. 

She took three pea-grains and put them inside a glass. She took 
- a bar of soap, a comb and a piece of sponge. She put the three pea- 
grains in the glass upon the table and they left. 

The next morning the devil says, “Blancaflor!” 

The pea-grain replies, “Little papa!” 

“Get up.” 

“Yes, papa.” 

Afterwhile he says again, “Blancaflor! get up!” 

The second grain said, “Yes, papa, I’m going to get up.” i 

But the devil heard no noise whatsoever. He says again, “Blanca- 
flor!’ 

The third grain says, “Little papa!” 

“My, you are lazy since you’re married.” 

“Yes, papa, I’m getting up.” 

But during all this time Little John and Blancaflor were walking, 
walking, walking. Soon they saw a big black cloud. She says to 
Little John, “Look at that big cloud, that’s papa.” 

They changed into two ducks on a pond, but the devil was coming 
too fast. She says to Little John, “Throw a piece of soap!” He threw 
it. It made a big mountain of soap. The devil would slide, slide, 
and Blancaflor and Little John were walking all the while. 

The devil came close again. Blancaflor had Little John throw the 
comb. So a mountain of combs was made. The devil would cut 
himself against the teeth of the combs, and Blancaflor and Little 
John would walk on. 
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The devil was getting close again. She says to Little John, 
“Throw the sponge.” It made a sponge mountain and the devil 
sank in. 

Little John and Blancaflor reached his parents, safe from the 
old devil. Blancaflor says to Little John, “Go in and get me some 
clothes. I am not clean enough to go meet your parents. Don’t 
let your parents kiss you because you are going to forget me.” 

Little John enters and requests some clothes for his wife, telling 
them not to kiss him. His mama began fixing some clothes for Little 
John to take to his wife. While she was preparing the clothes, Little 
John’s little sister, who was playing in the yard, came in, caught him 
around the neck from behind and kissed him. His mama says, 
“Little John, your clothes are ready.” 

“IT never did ask you for any clothes,” replies Little John. 

Little John stayed with his parents and Blancaflor took refuge 
with a neighbor. 

Little John after a while got ready to marry someone else. On 
the wedding day Blancaflor tcok some dolls, a little fellow she called 
Little John and a little woman she called Blancaflor. She asked 
permission of the master of the house to make her two dolls talk. 

The doll Blancaflor says to the doll Little John, “Little John, do 
you remember when you played with the devil and lost a year of 
your time? The devil gave you a forest to turn into a wasteland, 
and I helped you with my wand. Do you remember, Little John?” 

The doll Little John says, ““Yes, I remember.” 

Cop! the wand went upon doll Little John’s head. Even Little 
John felt the blow. 

“Do you remember, Little John, when I found you crying because 
you could not pick the feathers in the forest and put them back into 
the featherbed? Do you remember how I helped you?” 

“Yes,” says the doll Little John. 

Cop! upon its head and even Little John felt the lick. 

Do you remember, Little John, when I found you in despair be- 
cause you could not find the devil’s clarinet, and I told you to cut 
me into pieces and throw me into the river? When you put me 
together again, you forgot my finger. Do you remember, Little 
John? Look at my hand!” 

The doll Little John says, “Yes, I remember.” 

Cop! the little wand falls upon its head. 

Little John scratched his head and says, “Yes, J] remember!” 
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Afterwards Little John went to the master of the household and 
asked him, “If you lose a key and buy a new one, but while returning 
you find the first one, which do you keep?” 

The man says, “Oh, the old key.” 

“Well,” says Little John, “take back your daughter, and I will 
take back my wife.’ 


JACK AND THE DEVIL 


Once there was a young man named Jack who had to leave home 
to seek his fortune, because his parents were no longer able to keep 
him. So he set out into the deep woods early one morning. After 
he had walked and walked, toward evening he reached a huge stone 
castle with water all around it. As soon as he reached the front 
of the place, he heard a horn blow, and a bridge was let down. Jack 
went across the bridge and was met at the great iron door by a 
beautiful girl. 

“My name is Jack,” said he. “I am looking for a place to rest 
for the night.” 

“You must go away,” replied she. “My father is a devil and 
will surely kill you.” 

“I am not afraid,” answered Jack. ‘Let me in and bring me to 
him.” 

So the girl led Jack inside through the huge iron gate and up 
the large stone castle steps. His attention was taken away from 
the beautiful girl as they reached a large room. 

“This is where my father is,” said she, leaving quickly. 

Jack noticed the devil sitting at a large table all alone. He was 
intent on playing a game of some sort, with an enormous bottle 
before him, which he stroked with one hand. 

“Well well, who are you?” asked he, as he saw Jack. “How can 
a puny human being like you dare to walk into my presence?... 
Come here more closely !” 

“Sir, I am looking for a place to stay for the night,” explained 
Jack, shivering from the bellowing of the devil. 

“Sit down,” snorted the devil, pouring himself a huge tumbler 
of liquor. “You’re just in time to play a game of cards with me. ... 
Take a drink!” 


** Collected b; £..8s Corrine Saucier from Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana. Miss 
Saucier states that her informant was a middle-aged man named Manuel Maurace. 
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“TJ don’t drink,” answered Jack tremblingly, as he sat down at 
the table. 

“You don’t what!” raged the devil, as he filled another tumbler. 
“You either drink this down, or I’ll crush you to bits, flesh and bones.” 

The devil bolted down his tumbler, snorted and wiped his mouth 
with his sleeve. Jack followed suit, trembling as he drank the liquor, 
which tasted like fire and made his hair stand up straight. 

- “We'll play cards,” said the devil. “Put up your money.” 

Not daring to refuse, Jack took out his money. They began to 
play, but Jack soon lost all his money, because he did not know how 
to play. Also the devil always seemed to have magic ways of having 
the best cards. 

“T’ve won all your money,” remarked the devil with a wicked 
smile. ‘Now I’ll play you another game. If you win, you get all 
my money. If you lose, you work for me for the rest of your days.” 

They played the game and Jack lost. 

“Tomorrow you'll begin to work for me,” said the devil. “Come 
with me, and I’ll show you to your room.” 

Jack followed the devil, who carried the flickering candle in his 


hands as he stumbled toward the back of the castle. Soon they 


reached a little cell, with a bed of shucks on the floor. 

“Sleep here,” explained the devil. “And be sure not to talk to 
any of my three daughters, because I’ll kill you instantly if you do.” 

Soon Jack fell asleep. Next morning he was awakened by a 
gruff voice: 

“Wake up and come with me!” 

As Jack rubbed his eyes, he thought he had had a terrible dream, 
but he quickly realized it was true as he saw the devil towering over 
him. Jack noticed that the devil had small horns growing from his 
head and cloven hooves for feet. He followed the devil outside, where 
he was given a spade, an ax and a hoe. They continued on their way 
and soon reached a huge forest, about fifty acres square. 

“By noon,” began the devil, “you must have all this land cleared 
off and corn planted. If you fail, I’ll kill you.” 

Jack began to cut one little tree from all the thousands and 
thousands of trees. The ax broke into bits, because it was made 
of wood, just as all the other implements were. He was in great 
despair, when suddenly the beautiful girl came up carrying some 
water. 

“How are you getting along?” she asked. 
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“Badly,” replied Jack. “I must cut all this forest away by noon 
and plant corn. If I fail, your father will kill me.” 

“Don’t worry,” answered she. “Here, drink some water, and 
T’ll take care of that.” 

Jack took a long drink of water and then turned around to behold 
that all the woods were gone and tender corn was sprouting up. 

“T’ll be back to help you again,” said the girl. 

Soon the devil came up and said: 

“Well, Jack, you are a good worker, it seems.... Now by sun- 
down all this corn must be full grown, harvested, ground into corn- 
meal and at the castle in sacks, all ready to be used.” 

Jack almost collapsed from despair, because the corn was merely 
sprouting up. Just then the girl appeared again, carrying some 
thing wrapped in a napkin. 

“Here is some food for you, Jack,” said she. 

“But I cannot eat,” replied he. “Your father wants me to grow 
the corn, harvest it, have it ground to meal and ready in sacks at the 
castle by sundown.” 

“Eat,” said she. “I’ll take care of that.” 

So Jack sat down in the shade to eat. After he had finished the 
meal, he noticed a great barge nearby floating down the river toward 
the castle. The barge was filled with sacks of the freshly ground 
meal. 

“There is the meal,” said the girl. 

“Oh, you have been so wonderful,” replied Jack. “How can I 
ever repay you, pretty Mamselle?... May I see you again?” 

“Maybe, but we must watch out for father. He will kill you, if 
he knows that I, his youngest daughter, have seen you. ... Goodbye.” 

Jack began to steer the barge toward the castle, just as the sun 
was about to set in the west. A great storm suddenly came up, 
clouds bursting from great peals of thunder. The devil had brought 
up a storm to try to prevent Jack from reaching the castle with the 
meal. Just as a torrential rain was about to pour down and wet 
the meal, the daughter appeared and by her magic power helped 
Jack to land the barge safely and store all the meal, without his 
even lifting a sack. . 

“You are indeed the best person on earth, and I don’t know how 
to thank you,” spoke up Jack. “I love you and want you to be my 
bride.” 
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“We shall have trouble to get away to be married,” replied the 
girl. “Father is very crafty. Tomorrow at daybreak we shall try 
to escape... .” 

Just then the devil strode up, fuming with rage. 

“So, Jack, this is how you did all the work,” said he. “I might 
have known you were helping him, daughter.... Go inside, quickly, 
while I do away with this young buck!” 

“But, father, Jack loves me,” explained the daughter. “He wants 
to marry me.” 

“Ho! ho! He does, does he! We shall see about that.... All 
right I’ll give you a chance, young fellow. If you can pick her out 
from my other daughters you may have her. If you fail, I shall 
kill you.” 

After they were inside, the girl called Jack aside and whispered 
to him: 

“Jack, when you come to choose among us, remember I shall 
have an iron ring on my finger.” 

Finally the devil called Jack into a large room, which had a crack 
in the wall. Through this crack were sticking out four fingers. 

“Now,” explained the devil, “through that crack are sticking 
four fingers—my youngest daughter’s finger, the finger of the other 
two daughters and my wife’s finger. If you pick out the right finger, 
you may have her. If you pick the wrong one, I shall cut off your 
head.” 

So Jack examined each finger. One was wearing a gold ring, 
another a silver one, the next a brass one and the last an iron ring. 
So Jack picked out the finger with the iron ring. 

“You have won my youngest daughter, and tomorrow you will 
be married,” replied the devil. 

That night the girl came to Jack’s room, saying: 

“Jack, we should be off, because father plans to kill you during the 
night.... Make a dummy of yourself and place it in your bed, so 
that when he comes to look for you, he will mistake the dummy for 
you.” 

So they made a waxen dummy, that looked just like Jack and 
placed it under the covers. Then they both went out toward the 
stables. Now it happened that the devil had two horses named 
Thunder and Lightning. When Thunder pawed the ground, thunder 
rumbled in the sky; and when Lightning snorted and pawed in his 
stable, lightning flashed around. Jack helped the girl onto Lightning, 
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and he rode Thunder. Off they went with a thunder clap and a flash 
of lightning. 

Now the old devil woke up and came with an ax to Jack’s bed, 
cut the dummy’s head off and went back to bed laughing with satis- 
faction. When he found his two horses, Thunder and Lightning, 
gone the next day, he went to Jack’s room and saw how he had been 
fooled by the dummy. He realized then that Jack had escaped with 
his youngest daughter. He immediately went to another stable 
where he had a giant bull, called Belly Low, that could leap five miles 
at one jump. He saddled Belly Low as the animal bellowed, snorted 
and rubbed his muzzle over the ground. Soon the devil was bounding 
over forests and mountains on Belly Low’s back, whose great speed 
soon brought the devil near the two lovers. As they looked back and 
saw the devil and Belly Low crashing over a mountain behind them, 
the girl cried to Jack: 

“Reach for some of Thunder’s sweat and throw it behind us.” 

Jack leaned forward, scooped up a handful of Thunder’s sweat 
from. his flank and threw it behind them. Immediately a great sea 
of water separated them from the devil and the terrible bull, Belly - 
Low. The devil had to go all the way around. Finally, however, he 
caught up again with the two lovers who could feel Belly Low’s - 
powerful breath already puffing warm against them. Then the 
girl took off her ring and threw it behind them. Instantly a tre- 
mendous forest grew up, entangling the devil and Belly Low. The 
devil had to go back, get an ax to hew his way through the great 
forest, because it was too far to go around. 

Meantime the two lovers had time to reach the church. They 
were inside the church being married when they heard the crashing 
of hooves and the snorting of the terrible bull. When the devil 
reached the entrance of the church, he started to go in; but he 
became suddenly weak and helpless, like a little child, as he touched 
the threshold. A magic power had overcome him. Cringing with 
terror, he went back to the terrible bull and got on his back. On 
the way back Belly Low threw the old devil and trampled him to 
death. So Jack and the beautiful girl were married to live happily 
ever after.!’ 


St. Louis University 
“Cf. Edward A. MclIlhenny, “Gamblin’ Bill and Gamblin’ Jack,” The 
Louisiana 


Progress, Aug. 12, 1938. Copies of this collection can be found in the 
Room at Louisiana State University. 


DYADIC HARMONY IN THE SACRED HARP 
by 
Dorothy Horne 


In A Theory of Evolving Tonality Joseph Yasser! speaks at length 
of the infra-diatonic, diatonic, and supra-diatonic systems, and from 
his facts and theories draws a surmise as to the music of the future. 
For the present writer, however, his theories of the music of the 
future hold less interest than do his theories of the music of the past. 

Mr. Yasser uses the term “infra-diatonic” to blanket all forms 
of the pentatonic scale and the chords derived therefrom. Without 
going into his historical and acoustical material, the writer should 
like to call especial attention to two points in his discussion: first, 
that in a melody based on any pentatonic scale he believes that the 
dyad rather than the triad is the natural basis for harmonic con- 
struction; and second, that at least two types of pentatonic music 
of the past have used this dyadic chordal construction. The first 
of these is Chinese music, of which he quotes many examples; the 
second is medieval organum. Of the latter, which most musicians 
do not associate with a pentatonic system, he says 


“|. . these investigations established with reasonable 
certainty that primitive harmonic constructions made 
their initial appearance in the Western world among the 
Celtic peoples, and having developed towards the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, or thereabouts, into a definite 
system (organum) subsequently spread in this form all 
over Europe.” 2 


Thereupon follows a long footnote in which his references for 
this statement are set forth. 

The kinship of shape-note harmonizations to harmonic practices 
in medieval Europe has been pointed out before, notably so by 
Charles Seeger in a paper read at the 1939 meeting of the South- 
eastern Folklore Society which was later printed in the Musical 
Quarterly for October, 1940, as “Contrapuntal Style in the Three- 
Voice Shape-Note Hymns.” It occurred to the writer that it might 
be interesting to study the purely pentatonic hymns in the Sacred 
Harp in the light of Mr. Yasser’s theories; that is, not comparing 


*New York, American Library of Musicology. 1932. 
* Ibid., pp. 66-67. 
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the harmonic practices with those current or past in Europe, but 
rather looking for evidences of what Mr. Yasser obviously considers 
to be a universa] natural practice in the harmonization of pentatonic 


melodies. 


Previous study of shape-note harmonization had led to the con- 
clusion that they exhibited a variety of influences. Every shape-note 
hymnal contains a number of pre-revolutionary tunes which are 
more or less close to the “correct” European style of the period. 
Then there are the tunes by native, self-taught composers such as 
William Billings in which misconceptions of this style appear and 
in which the idea seems to be to make each part a good melody. Then 
come the tunes of Lowell Mason and his contemporaries, which are 
again in more or less “correct” harmony; and finally there are the 
true folk-hymns, whose harmonizations bear traces of all previous 
styles. It was in this last group of hymns that the writer hoped to 
find more primitive harmonic practices, based not on rational study 
but rather on an instinctive natural feeling for the harmonies Mr. 
Yasser speaks of. 

The hymnal chosen for study was The Original Sacred Harp in 
the Denson revision. It contains 489 hymns and anthems, of which 
85 have melodies that are completely pentatonic, and 20 have melo- 
dies that are essentially pentatonic but have either or both of the 
other two tones present as passing tones. All of these melodies 
were based on the scale represented by the formula F-G-A-C-D, in 
which F is very clearly felt as key-center, rather than on the scale 
used by Mr. Yasser for his illustrations, which is C-D-F-G-A. It is 
to be noted that these both contain the same letter names; the former, 
then, can be considered a sort of mode of the latter. 

Our scale, thus, would yield five pure dyads: FA; GC; AD; CF; 
and DG, and, of course, their inversions. Mr. Yasser thinks that 
these dyads may also have a second infra-third added to them, just 
as in traditional harmony another diatonic third is added to a triad 
to form a chord of the seventh. Thus we might also have in our 
pentatonic scale the combinations FAD; GCF; ADG; CFA; and 
DGC. Still another infra-third may be added to these three-tone 
combinations, forming the infra equivalent of our traditional ninth 
chords. 

The most obvious place to start the study of any harmonic style 
is at the cadence points. In 17 of the 55 pentatonic hymns were 


* See the author’s article “Shape-Note H and the Art Music of Early 
America,” SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, V, (December, 1941). 
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cadence formulas which were definitely dyadic. There were two of 
these formulas, both cut and dried, which occurred. In the first, 
the dyad AD progressed to the open fifth FC, and in the second the 
dyad DG progressed to the open fifth FC. 


Ad 
— 
1 


Two things are interesting in these formulas. First, F is definitely 
felt as the key center, and it is harmonized with the fifth instead of 
the third, as it would normally occur in the sequence of dyads. Evi- 
dently the pull of the traditional tonic harmony inherited from older 
hymns was very strong. It will be noted, however, that FC occurs 
as an inversion of the dyad CF. Second, these formulas bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to the authentic and plagal cadences of traditional 
harmony. In the authentic cadence the root of the dominant chord 
is five degrees above the tonic, while in the plagal cadence the root 
of the sub- (or under) dominant is five degrees below the tonic. The 
first of our dyadic cadences may therefore be thought of as an infra- 
authentic cadence, while the second may be termed the infra-plagal, 
since its root is as far under the key center as the root of the first 
was above it. Hymns using the infra-authentic cadence were 
“Sharpsburg,” “Devotion,” “Louisiana,” “Weeping Pilgrim,” and 
“Rees.” Those using the infra-plagal cadence were “Gospel Pool,” 
“Sweet Rivers,” “Burk,” “We'll Soon Be There,” “Highlands of 
Haven,” “Pleasant Hill,” “Cleburne,” “Newman,” “Fleeting Days,” 
“O Sing with Me,” “New Harmony,” and “Sidney.” 

Next the internal structure of these seventeen hymns was studied. 
In the search for structures based on the dyad, only those which 
could not be explained in traditional terms were counted; thus dyadic 
combinations that resulted from passing tones between well-defined 
traditional structures were discounted. The only exception to this 
practice was in the use of the structure CFA, which occurs both in 
the three-tone infra chords and as a tonic six-four in traditional 
harmony. Since the tonic six-four has very special and highly re- 
stricted uses in traditional harmony, this structure was counted 
as an infra chord when it did not conform to any of these traditional 
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practices. As a result of this study it was found that in the 1023 
beats in the 17 hymns structures on 487 beats could be explained 
oniy as being, or being derived from, the dyad. This is a little over 
47 per cent, or nearly half of the chords involved. 

Of these 487, roughly 25 per cent were dyads in original form; 
that is, they appeared as fourths instead of fifths. A little over 31 
per cent were dyads inverted; that is, they appeared as fifths instead 
of fourths. 25 per cent were three-tone infra chords, and the re- 
mainder were four-tone infra chords; these latter two being, of 
course, what we would call chords built up in fourths. 

At the end of the article before mentioned Mr. Seeger says 


“Now it is a curious but significant fact that European 
art music since before 1900 has employed increasingly 
a number of devices, including parallel intervals, which 
characterize the hymns I have been considering .. . if 
one likes to play with the theory of cultural regress, 
how about its opposite—‘cultural advance guard’?” 


In line with Mr. Seeger’s thought, the present writer would 
like to note the fact that ever since Scriabin’s day composes have 
been trying the effect of chords built up in fourths. Perhaps Mr. 
Seeger is right; our shape-note hymns, crude though they be, may 
truly be a sort of harmonic “cultural advance guard.” 


Maryville College 


SQUARE DANCING ON THE EASTERN SHORE 
OF MARYLAND 


by 
H. Edward Behre ! 


I 


The Eastern Shore of Maryland has a very interesting and unique 
style of square dancing. The dances are held in fire halls and schools, 
with some individuals attending from as far away as fifteen miles. 
The churches have done nothing to help promote square dancing, as 
the Eastern Shore has fairly strict religious scruples against danc- 
ing. Occasionally a church, though not around Salisbury, will spon- 
sor a dance to raise money, but frown upon attendance by their own 
members. The Asbury Methodist Church of Salisbury, Maryland, 
which seems to be more progressive and is an exception to the rule, 
it has a weekly Saturday evening dance for its young people with 
music from a juke box. This church also tried to introduce square 
dancing, but the children showed no interest. 

The best known square dance band around Salisbury seems to 
be the Kelley Boys, led by an old timer, Homer Kelley, who is a 
typical burly Eastern Shore farmer. Before the war, this band 
used to play at various dances near Salisbury. They still play regu- 
larly at a popular road house near Salisbury, but the program of 
these dances contains only round dances and Paul Jones mixers of 
the “Grand Right and Left” type which are very popular in this 
region. The only square dances that they now play for are occasional 
public school dances around Salisbury. 

The next local square dance band is led by Simon McGrath, who 
used to play with the Kelley Boys, but in recent years has enjoyed 
wide popularity with his own band. Before the war they also used 
to play around the country, within about a twenty-mile radius. The 
McGrath band played for the Friday night square dances at Fruit- 
land, just outside of Salisbury. 


*I should like to express my appreciation and thanks to certain dancers and 
friends and members of the orchestras for the information and help with the 
dances and the cooperation that I received from them. I especially want to 
thank Mr. Simon McGrath and Mr. Russell Townsend and Mr. Martin Brown 
for their help with the Fruitland dances. Mr. McGrath was also present at 
the dance I attended with the Kelley Boys when they played at the East Salis- 
bury School; and being a former associate of that band, as well as an expert 
square dancer, he was a valuable aid in straightening out a number of details. 
I also wish to thank both Mr. Hurford Crossman and Dr. B. A. Botkin for their 
technical and editorial assistance, and Miss Ruth Jehle, who has made a study 
of Maryland square dances, and who was very generous with her many findings. 
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The Salisbury dances with the Kelley Boys showed a more re- 
fined, urban trend than the more rural dances of Fruitland. The 
crowd danced the squares with hardly any stomping, and the or- 
chestra played many more fox trots and in a smoother style than 
did the McGrath band at Fruitland. In both places a Paul Jones 
mixer was scheduled between every set of square dances. The or- 
chestra played fast numbers, frequently polka tunes, for the Paul 
Joneses, and the dancers used the same general style of dancing in 
the round dance part of the Paul Joneses as they did in their square 
dances. This was particularly true at Fruitland. 

_ The only two regions in which I’ve seen any evidence of a declin- 
ing popularity of the square dance are the Piedmont region of North 
Carolina and the Eastern Shore of Maryland. A number of dances 
on the Eastern Shore still enjoy a good attendance, but, as one old 
timer complained, “The young folk just don’t learn the dances any 
more.” Consequently, the repertoire of any one orchestra has nar- 
rowed down in recent years to hardly over half a dozen dances in 
the region around Salisbury, and during the course of an evening, 
several of the dance figures have to be repeated. 

There are two outstanding characteristics of the Eastern Shore 
which are apparently reflected in the square dancing of this region. 
The first is the slow, drawling speech which is carried over into the 
“sing-song” quality of the square dance calls, and secondly, the 
leisurely tempo of living of these people is emphasized in the fiddler’s 
slow downbeat giving the dancers time to rest between measures or 
insert extra dance steps as they wish. The dancing of this part of 
Maryland can be summed up as being rural with a Southern flavor, as 
one might expect of a section so close to the Virginia border. The 
unique style and originality of several of the figures can be attributed 
to the relative geographical isolation of the Del-mar-va peninsula 
on which Salisbury is located. 


Il 


It is upon the Fruitland dances that I base the bulk of the follow- 
ing study of square dances on the Eastern Shore of Maryland in 
the region around Salisbury. 


FORMATION : 


The hall is filled with sets composed of four couples each, as 
is common for square dancing in most sections of the United States. 
The same sets were held for two rather long dances. 


& 
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MUSIC: 


“Straight” tunes played at a rather slow tempo seem to be the 
custom. The fast music of the southern dances can not be played, 
as it does not give the dancers the time necessary to execute their 
steps. Popular melodies are “I’m Going Down To Pollitt,” “The 
Old Blind Horse” (a variant of the “Old Grey Mare’), “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” “Little Brown Jug,” “Lucy Long,” “Cindy,” 
“New River Train,” and others. 


The orchestra occasionally sings some unique verses or calls, but 
these are usually unintelligible. 


THE STEP: 


The dancers around Salisbury seem to have a variation of the 
common two-step with a unique rhythm that is done during all parts 
of the square dance, including the swinging, and even during the 
Paul Joneses and round dances. Though their step is fundamentally 
the same as a polka step, the dancers do not seem to know how to 
polka, even though the orchestra frequently plays polka tunes. The 
outstanding characteristic of the step is the ship-in-a-gale effect it 
gives the dancers. This is a slight swaying from side to side of the 
whole body, along with a rather pronounced alternate dipping of the 
shoulders from a dip in the step on the strong beat of the music. 


The step is a scuffing step, together and shift weight, and shift 
weight and stamp. This last stamp, or dropping the heel, is often 
done with a slight bending of the knee to give accent to the above 
mentioned dip, or swaying effect. A number of old timers, however, 
dance almost completely on their heels. This eliminates the last 
stamp with the heel. 


The count would be: 


1 — Step forward on the left foot, scuffing the heel, and 

inclining the body slightly to the left. 

& — A hesitation followed by drawing the right foot up 
slightly and quickly shifting the weight back to 
the right foot. 

2— Quickly shift weight forward to left foot with a 
stamping of the heel and a slight dip of the knee. 

& — Slight rest. 

1 — Step forward on the right foot, inclining the body 
to the right, etc. 
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There are many variations, particularly among the younger folk, 
but most all the dancers seem to be together in their unique rhythm, 
kept up by a continual accented stamping. 


THE SWING: 


Partners face each other as in the regular closed dance position, 
but with right shoulders almost touching, and turn clockwise around 
each other, using the double time step described above. During a 
change figure, as in “Head Couple Out & Swing,” couples swing 
three to four revolutions before progressing on to the next couple. 
During the call, “All Balance,” partners swing only one, sometimes 
two, revolutions. A large amount of swinging seems to be character- 
istic of the dances of this region, as evident from the almost ex- 
cessive use of “All Balance,” and the fact that most all the dances 
are swinging figures. 

THE CALLS: 


The calls, which are given by the leaders of the bands, are the 
short unrhymed plain calls typical of the South. Characteristic is 
a dip, followed by a rise, of the voice at the end of each call. Calling 
is not of the rapid fire type, so that the different units of the dance 
do not follow in rapid succession. This gives the bystander, when 
listening to the dancers, the effect of a sewing machine running full 
tilt for a couple of seconds, then a pause, then the machine running 
full tilt, then a pause, etc. Only during the actual “change” part 
of the dance do the dancers continue dancing for a considerable 
stretch without prompting from the caller. 


INTRODUCTIONS, CONCLUSIONS, AND CHORUS CALLS: 


All dances begin and end with “All Hands Around,” where all 
eight members of a set join hands in a single circle and circle 
clockwise once around, back to their original places. This call is 
also frequently given halfway through a dance. 

“Right & Left Through,” or “Grand Right & Left,” as it is known 
elsewhere, is frequently called in the middle, and sometimes just 
before the end, of a dance. This starts out with the right hand to 
your partners, left hand to the next, right to the next, and so on 
around, ladies walking clockwise and the gents counter-clockwise 
around the set. However, when the partners meet halfway around 
the set, they stand there holding right hands and stomp four counts 
on the floor. Then they proceed as before until home, or if the call 
is given, they promenade home. 
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The “Promenade” is either done by itself, or with the “Right & 
Left Through” as mentioned above. Partners cross hands in the 
skating position, face each other obliquely (with the gent’s back 
to the center of the set) and walk sidewise, counter-clockwise once 
around the set. Most of the younger folk just cross hands and both 
face forward in line of dance and walk around the set with their 
double time step. 

The “Double Grand Change,” or “Double L Swing” as it is 
known elsewhere, is a variation of the “Right & Left Through” that 
is frequently used. Instead of joining hands, partners hook right 
elbows and walk once around each other, then they hook left elbows 
with the next and turn once around, right elbows with the next, and so 
on around, as in “Right & Left Through.” 

“Swing Your Corners” does not mean the same as it does in other 
parts of the United States. Instead, it means that the first and 
fourth couples join hands and circle once around clockwise while 
the third and second couples do the same. Then on the call, “Top 
(or “Opposite”’) Corners,” the first and second couples, and the third 
and fourth couples circle. It is not uncommon for the head couples 
to do the opposite from the above, i.e., the first couple circles with 
the second and then the third couple, etc. 

“All Balance,” or “Balance All,” is unique. This call follows and 
separates all the various units of the dance. In fact, the dancers 
always stand and wait for this call after completing a unit of the 
dance. On the call, all four gents walk to the center and turn (often 
counter-clockwise) and face their partners. At the same time the 
ladies usually turn counter-clockwise in place. This gives the part- 
ners the effect of having done a dos-a-dos of the Virginia Reel type. 
As the partners approach each other, they are both doing the char- 
acteristic step which gives them the appearance of saluting each 
other with the swaying from side to side, or the gents frequently 
do a short jig, or a “balance” step. The partners then join in the 
swing as described above. However, most of the younger dancers 
minimize the preliminary courtesies, and “All Balance” resolves 
itself into a plain swing. 


ORDER OF DANCE: 


A typical order of a dance is as follows: 
All Eight to Your Places & All Hands Around 
All Balance 
Top lady (or couple) lead out in a change figure 
Balance 
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Second lady (or couple) lead out, etc. 
All Balance 
Right & Left Through 
All Balance 

Third lady (or couple) lead out, etc. 
All Balance 

Fourth lady (or couple) lead out, etc. 
All Balance 
All Hands Around 
All Balance 

Top gent lead out, etc. 
All Balance 

Second gent lead out, etc. 
All Balance 
Swing Your Corners — Opposite Corners 
All Balance 
Right & Left Through — Promenade Back 
All Balance 

Third gent lead out, etc. 
All Balance 

Fourth gent lead out, etc. 
All Balance 
All Hands Around 


III 


DESCRIPTION OF DANCES: 
Only the main figure, or “Change,” is described here. 


1) Ladies to the Right 


“All ladies to the right and swing.” Each lady leads to the 
right, and continues around the set, swinging each gent 
in turn, and finishes by swinging her own partner. 


“All gents to the right and swing.” Repeat above with gents. 
leading out. 


“Ladies to the right once more.” Complete dance is repeated. 


2) Head Couple Out and Swing 


Music: “The Old Blind Horse.” 


“Top couple out and swing every couple.” First couple leads 
to the right, and the first gent swings the second lady as 
the first lady swings the second gent. First couple then 
leads to the third couple and repeats, then to the last 
couple, and then home. 
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“Next couple.” Each couple repeats in turn. 

“Top couple out once more.” The head couple often leads 
out once more, and occasionally the other couples also 
lead out again in turn, repeating the dance. 


3) Lady Drop the Gent (also known as “Girl I Left Behind,” or 
“Cotillion Dance’). 

Music: “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” or any other suitable tune. 

“Top couple out, and lady drop the gent.” First couple leads 

to the right, and the first gent swings the second lady as 

the first lady swings the second gent. The first lady then 

takes the second gent and leads to the third couple, where 

they exchange partners and swing again. This continues 

until the first lady is home with the fourth gent as a new 

partner. 

“Next couple.” Each couple leads out in turn. When the 

fourth lady finishes, all are with their original partners. 

“Top couple out, and gent drop the lady.” Dance is repeated 

with each gent in turn leading out and dropping the lady. 


4) Dance Coquette 2 


“Top lady out and dance coquette, swing whoever you please, 
wherever you please.” This is a “Swing or Cheat” dance. 
The first lady leads out and swings any of the four gents 
in the set, or she may pretend to swing him, cheating him 
to pass on to swing or cheat another gent. She is given 
time to swing all four gents before the next call. Adding 
spice to the dance, a gent may refuse to be swung by 
swinging his own partner. 

“Next lady.” Each lady leads out in turn. 


“Top gent out and dance coquette.” The dance is repeated 
with each gent leading out in turn, following the same 
procedure as above, swinging or cheating at his own fancy. 
Adding more spice to the dance, a lady may refuse to be 
swung by ducking behind her own partner, forcing the 
gent to pass on to another lady. 


In this dance it is customary for a standing couple, after one of 
its members has been swung by the respective lady or gent leading 


*“Coquette” is colloquially pronounced “Croquette.” 
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out, to swing together as the leading lady or gent pone on to swing 
or cheat with the next couple. 


5) Dance Down To Pollitt 


Music: “I’m Going Down To Pollitt.” : 

“Top lady out and dance Going Down To Pollitt.” The first 
lady steps into the center of the set, turns to face her 
partner and turns him once around by the right hand, 
then the second gent once around by the left hand, back 
to her partner by the right, third gent by the left, partner 
by the right, fourth gent by the left, and then by the right. 

“Next lady.” Each lady leads out in turn. 


“Top gent out and dance Going Down To Pollitt.” Dance is 
repeated with each gent leading out in turn. 


In this dance it is customary for a standing couple, after one 
of its members has been turned by the respective lady or gent lead- 
ing out, to turn each other by the right hand once around as the 
leading couple does the same. 

This dance is not unlike the Southern “Shoo Fly Swing” and 
enjoys a similar popularity. 


6) Forward Six 


Music: “Life on an Ocean Wave.” 


“Top lady and opposite gent out and dance Forward Six.” 
The first lady and the third gent turn each other by the 
right hand once around, then by the left hand once and 
a quarter around. This places them in a position for 
the first lady to back into line between the second couple, 
who, holding inside hands, hold the visitor’s hands with 
their respective outside hands. The third gent similarly 
takes his place between the fourth couple. The sides now 
“Forward Six”—walk toward each other until they meet, 
then fall back to place as the first gent goes across the set 
and swings the third lady as the sides go forward and 
meet again. The first lady and third gent then exchange 
places as the, sides fall back to place. The first gent then 
returns to his home position and the sides go forward and 
back once more. Then the call is given immediately to 

“All Balance.” 
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“Next lady and opposite gent.” The dance is continued with 
each lady leading out in turn. 

“Top gent and opposite lady out and dance Forward Six.” 
Dance is repeated with each gent leading out in turn. 


7) Chase The Fox 


“Top couple out and Chase the Fox.” The first lady leads 
out, followed by her partner, and passes between the 
second couple, going counter-clockwise around the second 
lady. The first gent then stands in place in front of second 
lady as the first lady again passes between the second 
couple and goes clockwise around the second gent. Both 
couples then swing their respective partners once around, 
then they join hands and circle four halfway around. The 
first lady ducks under an arch formed by the second couple, 
and the first couple then leads on and repeats the above 
with each couple in turn. 

“Next couple out and Chase the Fox.” Each couple leads 
out in turn. 


8) The Star (The Texas Star) was known and occasionally done. 


9) The Basket, or “Basket Cotillion,” was hardly known around 


Salisbury, but was a favorite around Quantico, about nine 
miles west of Salisbury, Maryland. This figure is not 
the common “Make the Basket,” or as it is sometimes 
called, “Fruit Basket.” Instead, it is done by the first 
couple circling four with the right hand couple, adding 
the third couple and circling six, then adding the last 
couple and circling eight. The four ladies then join right 
hands in the center in a right hand star and circle left as 
the gents join hands around the outside and circle left also. 
Ladies then join left hands and circle right until they meet 
their partners, then join right hands as before while the 
gents, joining left hands with their partners, reach behind 
the ladies and join right hands in the center also. All 
circle left twice and then partners swing home. 


10) Old Arkansas was also known around Quantico. 
Powellsville, Maryland 
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“GRAPEVINE WARP AN’ TOBACCO STICK FILLIN’” 


by 
Lt. Herbert Halpert 


I attended an Army school located at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in Lexington, Virginia. My roommate was Lt. Gleason M. 
McCubbin, who originally came from Magnolia in LaRue County, 
Kentucky, some sixty miles south of Louisville. I think it was his 
humming of a banjo song that got us started on folklore, and the 
odds and ends that he recalled make up the bulk of the material given 
here: bits of banjo songs, children’s rhymes including those in- 
scribed in autograph books, a tall tale, a witch story and some prover- 
bial sayings. A few additional sayings came from other officers in | 
neighboring rooms in the dormitory. I have also included some not 
picked up at the school but told to me by an enlisted man whose 
home is in Florida. For these non-Kentucky items I have indicated 
the regional source. My title comes from one of the rhymes. I hope 
some reader of this journal will be kind enough to correct me if 
“grapevine warp and tobacco stick fillin’” is something other than 
a humorous reference. 

Lt. McCubbin also told me a good deal about how and when such 
items are used in the normal life of his community. Except for the 
few comments which he dictated (they are set off by quotation 
marks), I regret that we failed to find time to get down many details. 
Yet this miscellany seems to me to be representative of the variety 
of materials easily available from many people in small towns and 
rural areas and it suggests an opportunity. 

In doing regional collecting folklorists too often pass up simi- 
lar opportunities for getting small amounts from many individuals 
in favor of concentrating on some one subject, such as English ballads 
or folk beliefs. The advantage of such concentration has been the 
acquisition of large collections of folksong and folk beliefs which 
are, of course, valuable for broad comparative study. But we have 
often neglected getting a picture in depth. We do not have many 
regional studies that show the kinds of folklore prevalent in any one 
area, 

I think it unfortunate that once a collector has done all the spade 
work in locating and working out a good relationship with an in- 
formant, he often asks for only one kind of material from him. He 
neglects the opportunity to tap him on other subjects, or to give 
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proper perspective on the particular items collected by inquiries that 
would reflect more of the social setting in which a type of folklore 
flourishes. Our folktale and folk rhyme collections, for example, 
would not be so scanty if after the diligence used in plowing for 
songs, gleanings from the harvest would be secured by asking each 
informant for materials such as those given here. With such an 
approach one need not locate one of those marvellous informants 
who can “sing songs from dark to sun-up and never sing the same 
song twice” to gain fruitful results. One can find the kinds of folk- 
lore known in the community and can concentrate on developing a 
richer understanding of what place folklore has in the lives of average 
people. I hasten to add, however, that this little collection does not 
claim to have achieved any of these larger aims. 


STORIES 


“The way old timers tell a story, they’ll be seated in front of the 
fire, lean forward in their chairs, warm their hands, chew tobacco 
and spit, and tell their story with long pauses between the sentences 
to add tenseness and emphasis to the situations.” 


1. Witch-Rabbit 


This was told by Uncle Dave Parker, who lived near Eve in 
Green County. Uncle Dave was a very religious old man and he 
didn’t go in for untruths and he told this story for the truth. 

It seems Uncle Dave was visitin’ in another part of the state 
and he had his rifle with him as was his custom. He was huntin’ 
rabbits one afternoon on a farm near where he was visitin’ when 
he met a man that told him about a rabbit that couldn’t be killed. 
This rabbit had a regular path that he used in runnin’ up the fence 
line and crossin’ the road at a particular spot. When he’d get to 
the other side of the road, he headed for an old widow-woman’s 
house. Uncle Dave walked up the fence line where he’d been told 
this rabbit was, and sure enough the rabbit jumped up. Uncle Dave 
drew a bead on the rabbit—dead center, and with full confidence that 
he could hit the rabbit, shot two or three times—but the rabbit 
kept goin’. The man who had told Uncle Dave about the rabbit 
explained to Uncle Dave that the rabbit was really that old woman 
who lived over the field. She was a witch. 

A few years later Uncle Dave was visitin’ back down in that part 
of the country again. The farmer told him the old woman had died 
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a day or two before. Again Uncle Dave was out huntin’, and thoughts 
of the old woman and the rabbit caused him to go up the same fence 
line that he’d walked before. This time the rabbit jumped up as 
usual and Uncle Dave killed the rabbit as he would any ordinary 
rabbit. Uncle Dave always declared that there must’ve been some- 
thin’ to the old man’s story about the witch, otherwise he could have 
killed the rabbit before the old woman died. 


Although one authority says, “The hare is the most common dis- 
guise of a witch in all the northern countries of Europe,” ! I know 
of less than half a dozen references to it in the United States. In 
this country a witch usually takes the form of a cat. 


2. Poor Land? 


I heard a man remark about a farmer’s land being very unpro- 
ductive: “His land’s so poor a turkey can’t gobble on it.” 

This same man, still talkin’ about this man’s farm, said, “I saw 
a rabbit with an ear of corn. I asked him what he was doin’ with 
that ear of corn and he said, ‘I’m crossin’ this man’s farm and I’ve 
got to take somethin’ to eat with me.’ ” 


BANJO SONGS 


“I must have heard my dad sing ’em. He wouldn’t ever repeat 
’em unless he’d sing ’em. He’d never deliberately sing ’em. He’d just 
be out at work and start singin’ ’cause he was feelin’ g 


3. Dinah Gal 


Dinah’s got a wooden leg, so has Sal, 
Shake that wooden leg, Dinah gal. 


Dinah’s got a meat skin laying on the ceiling, 
Grease that wooden leg till she’s reeling. 


4. Ida Red 


Come in about half past ten, 
Brought old Idy a bottle of gin. 


* W. Henderson, Notes on the Folk Lore of the Northern Counties of England 
and the Borders (London, 1866), p. 168. 

* For other stories of poor land see B. A. Bot. A Treasury of American 
Folklore York, PR 329-38, 352; M. Dorson, “Jonathan Draws 
the Long Bow,” New Engla: Quarterly, XVI F oad). 271-72. 
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“Wake up Idy an’ get your gin, 
You may lay back down agin.” 


Idy Red and Idy blue 
Everybody’s talkin’ about Idy too. 


RHYMES 
. “Little boy, little boy, where’d you get your 


britches?” 
“Papa cut ’em out and mama sewed the stitches.” 


. Grapevine warp 
An’ tobacco stick fillin’. 
Me an’ you’ll git married 
If pap and mam’s willin’. 


“This was told to me by my Dad when I was in need of a verse 
for an autograph book. Warp and filling have something to do with 
weaving cloth as early settlers and pioneers did it.” 


AUTOGRAPH RHYMES 


“Those kids at school have two or three autograph books full and 
very few are the same. This runs from about the seventh to tenth 
grades inclusive. The kids will keep them all through the school 
year and gradually get everybody to write a verse in it and get their 
autograph. They even get the teachers. Of course the teachers 
always put some stuffed-shirt quotation.” 


7. When you and I in death must part, 
May leave a star in each other’s heart. 
I to some solemn graveyard go to 
Sleep in death as others do. 
All this I have to say: 
Night is calling and I must obey. 
With meditations read these few lines, 
You will in them a question find. 


“Small boys write this in little girls’ books. If they want to 
make it obvious, they sometimes put a question mark under the first 
words.” 


8. When you get married and live on a hill, 
Send me a note by a whip-poor-will. 
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9. When you get married and have twins, 
Don’t call on me for safety pins. 


10. Because I am a clown, 
I write my name upside down. 
(sign name upside down) 


SAYINGS 


. If someone yells at you: “Hey!” 
The reply is: “Feed it to the horses!” 


. Retort kids use: “What you goin’ fur?” 
“Cat fur to make you kitten britches!” 


. Asa kid growing up you’re prone to make remarks about people. 
My dad and mom used to come back with: “Pretty is as 
pretty does.” 


. When a boy or girl’s gettin’ ready to start sparkin’ a little, the 
old folks are often heard to say “His (her) comb’s a gettin’ 
red.” It’s comparing it with chickens when they begin to 
get grown. 


. See a young couple kind of lovin’ up, someone will yell: “Turn 
her loose, I’ll help you ketch her!” 


. If a man divorces his wife and marries again and the second 
marriage is no more successful than the first, it’s a common 
saying: “He’s swapped a witch for the devil.” -—He’s made 
no bargain. 


. If a baby’s born with long hair they say, “It comes from scrubby 
stock.”” —Scrubby cattle have long hair. 


. I’ve heard a person who laughed too hard at his own joke and 
felt kind of foolish say: “The more fools, the more fun; 
If it wasn’t for me, there wouldn’t be none.” 


. If someone’s not interested in anything you can say, “He wouldn’t 
give a dime to see a piss-ant eat a bale of hay.” 


. If you want to say a man’s “so tight he squeaks like a barn door,” 
you can say, “He wouldn’t give a nickel to see the Statue 
of Liberty turn a handspring.’”’—(Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


. Toshow contempt you can say, “As low as whale dung, and that’s 
on the bottom of the ocean.’—(Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

. “Busy as a bird dog an’ him a-trottin’.”—From Mississippi or 
Tennessee). 
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. “Every man’s worth a dollar a day from his neck down. All 
he gets over that he earns from his neck up.”— (Near Clayton, 
New York). 


. “Another day, another dollar.”—(New Hampshire). 


. If you’ve had a bad day, someone’ll say with resignation, “An- 
other day, another dollar,” and you’ll say, “A million days, 
a million dollars.”—(Florida; also Lake County, Tenn., and 
from the Mohawk Valley, N. Y.) 


. When everything goes wrong, “Some days you can’t make a dol- 
lar !”—(Florida). 


. Or you can say, “Might as well have stayed in bed this morning.” 
—(Florida and New Hampshire). 

. “Some days it’s not even worth getting up.” (“Just an old 
saying,” Florida; also New Hampshire). 


. My sister, who typed this for me, adds: “And when the day’s 
er in Brooklyn (N. Y.), they say: ‘I shoulda stood in 
Hq., North Atlantic Division, ATC, 
Manchester, N. H. 
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SOME UNUSUAL FORMS OF “HOPSCOTCH” 
by 
Paul G. Brewster 
The playing methods to be described in the following pages were 
noted down from information furnished by the writer’s students at 


the University of Missouri in 1940. One, the last, was supplied by 
a New York boy; the rest are from Missouri students. 


1. The player hops into each 
square with the same foot, and goes 
through the whole diagram and back 
again without putting the other 
down. If he is successful in so doing, 
he puts his initials in any square he 
chooses. The next player then hops 
as did the first, but must not alight 
in the square containing the first 
player’s initials. Any number may 
play, but ordinarily there are not 
more than three or four players. 


2. This form is played in the 
same way as that above, except that 
each player may “rest” at “Home” 
before returning to the starting- 
point. 


8. Any number of players may participate. Each throws his 
pebble into 1, hops into 1, picks up the pebble, and hops out. Then 
he throws the pebble into 2, hops first into 1 and then into 2, picks 
up the pebble, hops back into 1, and hops out. So he proceeds, first 
tossing the pebble into each square in succession, then hopping after 
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it and hopping out with it.’ If he fails to 
throw it into the right square or steps 
over the line, he is out and another player 
takes his turn. His pebble remains in the 
place where it was last thrown and the 
next player is allowed to step into the 
square in which it lies, but must hop over 
-it. Playing is sometimes varied as fol- 
lows: on the first round the player alights 
on both feet in each square, then goes 
through on the right foot and then on 
the left. Next, he puts the pebble on his 
shoe and tries to walk through the 
squares in rotation without its falling off. 
Then he pitches the pebble with his eyes 
blindfolded, and tries to take it through 
the squares. Finally, he walks the field 
with the pebble on his forehead. 


4. This is much like the usual 
form except that each player goes 
through the whole field before pick- 
ing up the pebble. He hops over 
the square in which it lies as he 
goes forward, and hops into the 
square and picks up the pebble when 
he makes the return trip. 


SoME UNUSUAL ForMs oF “HOPSCOTCH” 


5. A player standing on the 
paseline tosses a small wooden block 
into 1, hops in, works the block 
around with his foot until he can 
kick it out at the baseline, then 
hops out after it. Then he does the 
second “bedroom” in the same way, 
but must hop through 1 on the way 
in and out. Numbers 3 and 6, the 
“pick-ups,” are like 1 and 2 except 
that the block is picked up and car- 
ried in the hand as the player hops 
back through the preceding spaces. 
Squares 4 and 5 are played like 
1 and 2, and so are the “pies,” 7, 
8, 9, and 10. The “moon,” at the 
top, is the climax of the game. The 
block is thrown in as before, worked 
toward the curved side of the 
“moon,” and kicked out backward. 
Then the player hops out after it, 
picks it up, places it under his knee 
and holds it in the angle of the 
raised leg while he hops back 
through all the squares in reverse 
order. An error of any kind ends 


44 
40 
9 
6 
5 4 
3 
2 4 


4,2,4,5 are “bedrooms" 
3 and 6 are “pickups” 
7,%,9,410 are “pies” 

44. is “the moon” 


player’s turn, and he must begin his next turn with the square into 
which he last threw his block. A player must hop through each square 
in 1, 2, 3 order to the one where he is due, and must come back in 
reverse order. He must not step on a line at any time. The block 
must not stop on a line or be dropped into any square except that 


for which it is intended. 


